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RECAPTTULATION 


"Social Relations of Production" were nentibrc3 in fhe Jast 
issue, by which was meant the Way individuals stand to cach other 
in the social productive process, [In present society, labour 
pover has become a commodity —- bought and sold like any other 
commodity = through « long historic process. This presupposes 
séllers of the commodity labour-power (the workers) and buyers 
or the comnodity (capitalists). These constitute the social 
productive relations, They sre relations because one 1S @ 
necessary condition of the other, 





By E. Wilmott 


The relation betveen men = sapitelists and workers - sssumes 
then an exchange relation. Alloying for fluctuations in the 
labour market, the worker gets the value of his labour-pover 
; and this exchange relation is then a relation of Value equivalence. 
But the vorker produces surplus value which is that other part of 
Value appropriated by the Gapitalist. The value of the products 
of labour includes then the value of labour-pover and surplus value. 
The relation betiwcen buyers and sellers of l-bour power is then 
& value relation or « relation betvcen men; expressing itself as 
4 relation between commodities - or things. This constitutes 
what Marg called the social relations of production of capitalisn. 


y wee! 


it was also shorn that Capitalism, being a universal systen 

: of commodity production (the producing of use velues for others) 
achieves a degree of social ceononic organisation distinguishing 
it from all other modes of Production, and because exchange 
rélations via the market are the nemes realising the aim and 
purpose of production - profit, the highly autonomous character 
of the system, inposes upon the products of capitalism via the 
fluctuations of market price, 2 value principle which deternines 
the ratio in which commodities exchange for cach other, 


It Was also pointed ont that the socinl ehceracter of production 
inpressed upon somiodities ea socicl character. Henes the value 
Which a commodity enbodies must be 9 social value. Utility, 
being the property of the material «nd tangible make-up of a 
commodity, aid constituting a personal relation betiveon the 
consuuer and the object of utility, docs not directly involve 
& Socicl category, Theat is yw y¥y Marx deliberately excluded 
utility from the investigation of politicel cconony, 
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ECONOMIC CATUGORTES 


——- - 


_ All economic categories (wages, capital value, etc.) are 
Social categories, in spite of the mistaken notions of anti- 
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narxists and some yould be marxists, nature given naterial 

and technical aids to production are not -— repeat are not — 
econohic categorics, "A horse, a bullock, or any pid to 
production" said Marx, in his reply to Proudbon, " is not an 7 
economic category; it is a productive force", Yot there are 
still nenbers of the party who confuse productive forces with ~, 
cconomic categorics. Fron that prenise it is casy to assune 

that these productive forces are capable of some principle of 
self-motivation, accomiting for all human and historical develop- 
nent. Such a view of historical materialism excludes both history 
and humans. This incidentally is the favourite Aunt Sally of 
anti-marxists. 


In the last article tte spoke of value as a guelity of o 
certain historic form of social production, or, what cones to 
the sane PED that gualitatitively it is a social relation 
betveen men which expresses itself quantitatively as an exchange 
relation betoen things (i.e commodities). 


If thew value is a social quality, what constitutes the 
substance and nagnitude of this uality 2? The answer is labour, 
but wo nust be careful to unders'tand what we mean by this. 

First of all we must take note of the fact that labour itself 
(as Marx points out in the first chapter of Capital) is not 

a velue. We may add that it only becomes the substance of value 
under givon historic conditions of production. 


A noment's reflection will show us why labour itself is : 
not a value. <A proposition or thing connot be explained or 
neasured in terms of itself. It can only be explained with 
reference to some other term through which it has some common 
or crucial connection: that is why Harx sought sone uniform or 
homogenous substance, which although not itscif value, would 
enoble the values of comoditics in exchange to be expressed, 


One thing which allowed Narx to give a precision to his 
proposition of labour as the source and measure of value in a 
way Which Adan Suith and even Ricardo had fsiled to do, was his 
separation of labour ond labour power. Marx regarded this as 
one of his major contributions to political econony. 


For Mcerx, ‘labour-power’ twas a commodity bought and sold 
on the market Like any other Wie catnet & and jebour an objective 
representation and standard of productive activity (and hence a 
pacar). determining the valuc of the commodity labour-pover 

self). 


* 


This separation of labour aud labour=pover also supplied a 
number of key variables to capitalist cconomic organisation - the 
mass of surplus valuo; rate of surplus value; uass of profit; 
rate of profit. Fron this Marx was able to enwacrate the scope 
and linits of capitalist investing propensities, 


Finally the separation of labour from labour-power enabled 
Marx to show, in o way not achieved by Ricardo, the way social 
wealth was distributed, Marx,like Ricardo, believed that the 
noin task of political economy was to show the source ond alloca- 
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tion of revenus omong the ditferont social Soctions. 


orrespondence betiicen Marx's analysis 


Que might note the corresro 
capi tal isi, 
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POSTAL LASOUR 


Marx's trouatment of labour being the measure and subs tance 
af value is the gist of his opening chapter in Capital. 


Labour as an expenditure of PERaNA Ve effort nust, like a 
commodity, be looked at fron tyo Spects - thot is, as “useful 
labour, and value producing lab our. AS useful labour it is a 
parti cul< r and concrete forn of produstive activity such as 
oricklaying, caroentry, baking, etc. This useful labour corres— 
ponds to che use value of a commodity. Thus woen a tailor makes 
a coat, it 18 us seful labour turnine Out 2 use Volue; 1s, 

satisfying ; sole perticular Went. 


But x coct under viven hisvoric conditions is also & comnod- 
ity, end hence the enbcdinent of a value oxchangesble for 
snother or other velzes. and the production of Valuc, with its 
corollary surplus velue, is the pursose of capi be list production. 
The coat as. the ombodinent of value, means that ve must. disregurd 
its use velue and in that case the useful labour which hes gone 
to make it.» No longer must we regerd it as_a special kind o 
Labour, viz coat, but as value producing labour, neterialised 
in a good or articlse of wealth. 


Ful suother vay, te can regard this value producing Labour 
as the expenditure of hunicn brain, muscle and nerve usder 
definite srocuctive sonditions - production of commodities, The 
purpose of taois expenditure of productive ener gy being tho. 
production of value, it dogs not matter fron the stendpoint or 
its value creating function what particular form it is materialised 
in- Viz, coat, linen, bread etc. 


If proauctive cnergy wider given historical conditions 
(i.e, socicl labour) has a value creating Function , regardless 
of the particular forn ae utilitics ) in which it is materia- 
lised, then we aust see it as gener 1 Labour; as unifori 

expendi ture of brain, muscle and ne “00. Hence we abstract. the 
perticuler differcnec 8 which Mark one Ae te or useful concrete 
labour fron another. This is wheat Marx neans by abstract 
honogenous Labour. 


Anti-narxist ccononists have in wnison compleined"How can 
there be such 4 thing as abstract undifferentiated isbour; this 
concept is pure abstraction", To be sure it is en abstraction 

ab a high level, out 10 is the type of at s traction necessary to 
grasp the es 5 eNG0 of capitalist society. So we cen see that 
what uso value is to velue in the ease of the connodity, useful 
labour is to abstract labour in the case of productive activity. 


There is no nystery then about abstract labour; it is only 
abstract in the seuse that all special properties or characteristics 
Which distinguish one kind of user ul Labour fron another are 
ignored and so we arrive at labour in general. 


w Be a 





LABOUR AS COMMON DENOMINATOR OF VALUB_ 


We are able to see then that we are able to reduce all 
labour to a coimon denominator, which vas what Marx did in terns 
of socially neccssary units. in this way we can compare one 
mit of labour with enother. We con also aggregate in this way ; 
the socicl labour forces. This is not then a mere abstraction but 
a key to the understanding of capitalist society. 


First of all we must remender that capitalist society is 
characterised by a higher degree of labour mobility than any 
previous Social systen. Not only do workers change their jobs 
frequently, but “hen one industry is declining and another 
expanding, workers are diverted from one to another. We see 
then thot in capitalist socicty there is 2 gencral labour force 
which can bé directed as the accasion demends into various forms 
of Droductive activity, i.g from tailoring to weaving, fron 
Mechanical Cnginccring to clectrical tngincering; from mining 
to motor cer production, snd so on. As Merx suys this chinge 
nay not take place Vithout friction, but take place it must. 


Thus the specific kinds of labour, @g tailoring or woav'5g, 
are of secondary importance to the general needs of present day 
socicty. ‘What is important to sapitalist socicty is its tota 
labour foree, ond of course, the degree of the historical develop- 
ment it has wndergone. On these depend the productive capacities 
and powers of socicty. You will notice thet we are not talking 
now of the specific kinds of labour, i.c. the butcher, the baker 
and the condlestick maker, because in dealing with the goneral 
labour force of society wo havo abstracted fron the useful and 
eonerete kinds of labour, : 


When the Production Census of 1940 required various people 
trained to do various jcos, it was the gencral labour foree at 
their disposal with which they were concerned. Upon its size 
and historic development depended whether they could achieve 
their aims. The question of training was secondary and subsidiary. . 


If of course iabour of different kinds could not be reduced to 
a quantitative forn, then mobility of labour would be impossible, 
and so would capitalism. This conclusion commands a general 
acceptance to-day, and yeu tntre are econonists who still refer 
to Marx's concept of abstract labour as Kegelian metaphysics and 
hocus—pocus. 


We can say then that the reduction of all labow to abstract 
labour allows us to see behind the different concrete forns which 
labour assuties at any given tinue, and sce the total labour force 
as capable of being transferred from the production of one use 
Value to another in accordance with social need. 


We are now in 4 position to sce vhat is meant when we say 
abstract laduur is the substance of value. 


In the next issue we shall desl further with the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of Labour sad labour power. 
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DIG THAT CRAZY ADNAN. 


, oe BY A.W. lyimey 

Oné of ype few pleasures of descending o the horrors 
of the choob’ (in fact the only pleasure that I can think of) 
is the succession of busty posters advertising the more 
intimate items of female attire, which spring into view when 
one descends the escalator, only to spring out again. Of 
course these have their even Mar bane from the point of view 
of the organisation of an efficient transport system, for the 
occasionat keen type who walks up the down escalator in order 
to Saige level with a particularly choice example of this trend, 
has a pedi disconcerting offect upon the people going 
the other way. Medically too, this institution presents 
problems, aS witness the nuaber of cricked necks and the black 
a GE which arise from heads being sharply turned into the 
elbow of the fellow behind. 


A particularly fetching series of this type of poster 
has recently appeared, causing heads to twitch like rie aa 
show. This series depict& the trance-like state induced by 
the wearing of a particular t pe of brassiere, and the posters 
are accompanicd by captions which admirably drive home the point 
of the picture. One sultry vamp in the minimum of draperies 
says "I dreamt that I was a social butterfly in my Blonup bra"; 
or another, showing a fay young thing belting along at top 
yet in her undervear - "I dreamt that I raced the wind in m 
Blonup bra", Perhaps the most charming shows a woodland nympn, 
in bra and pantics, who, while dreaming no doubt of being 
Ary by Pen, says "I dreamt I had Spring Fever in my Blonup 

ra", 


If one rcflects on this kind of thing. one can hardly 
fail to be impressed by the sheer genius and flair for detail 
evinced by the advertising copy writers, and others concerned 
in the production of this little bit of culture and joy-of- 
living thrown to us poor dull mortals to cheer our drab lives. 
The production conferences of the orgsnisations responsible 
for such praiseworthy objects as sel Ang Soap to tramps or 
Vacuum-cleianers to people without carpets must be real 
congresses of giants of intellect. The possibilitics that 
this vision prescnts are unlimited, and have suggested the 
following drama, written in a form for which T fcel there is 
overwhelming apathy:- 


SCENK The advertising production conference of Itch Unlimited, 
the giant undies combine. 





Rumpelstiltskin - the big boss of the woolly mens 


department. 
Footloose, - the advertising minager of Itch 
Unlimited, 


Euphoria and Vertigo ; 
= the tivo best ad-brsains in the business. 


Rumpelstiliskin Well, men, you know our problom, To find a 

ae new gimmick in advertising to launch our 
"Reachmedowns", the super non-iron, non-shrink 
non-stretch, non-wash, non-wearable woolly combs. 


Vertigo Trouble is, the public are tired of gimmicks. 


De 


Buphoria 
Footloose 


Rumpelstiltskin 


Foot] cose 


humpélstiltskin 


Urecskiust Gereai people OPOuURfl OUL Potty 
killed the nev approach in underground posters, 
Killed the customers, too. 

Yeah, definitely overdone. What the public 
Wants is something simple and down-to-earth, 
and yet something that punches home. 


That's it, but it's got to have genius, like 

our "Invisible Panties", line. What a stroke. "So 
shoer, so coressing, so flimsy, that you can't 
even see then." 


Cheap on production costs, too. 

Too truc, The yarn for that stuff only cost 
us sd pér pound, which was the cost of the 
spools. 


Now, now, men, don't let us dwell on past 
glories. Remember the firm s motto:-' 


(Al) kneel) 


All 
Vertigo 


Huphoris 


Footloose 


Vertigo 


Wuphoria 
Footloose 


Rumpelstiltskin 


suphoria 


Vertigo 
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Footloose 


Rumpelstil tskin 


"Ever onwarc, ever upward, more undies for the 
prolés means morelolly for the boys." 


Amen. 


How about that old "I dreamt" line ? Hasn't 
been used for years. 


A bit passe, don't you think ? 


I don't know. We mustn't let the search for 
ney ideas blind us to the good old onés. Give 
it a nev twist and it might vork. 


How about this ? An old boy in his combs. in 
the middle of a line of Folies Bergere girls, 
tripping the light fantastic, his grey hair 

MS 7 ‘ 2 ~ 7 
and beard fluttering in the breeze. Caption- 
"I dreamt I danced the Can-Can in my Reachme- 
downs" 


Great stuff for the pensioners. 
Ibt bad, not at all bad. 


Well that's a start, anyway. But we've got 
to develop a series vito general appeal. 


Here's one for the sporty business-man. A baby- 
faced man-about-town, in woollieés and suspenders, 

With a bowlér jauntily over one-cyc, taking 

eu at the vicket tith his brolly, surrounded 
y aring of fielders. Caption - "I dreamt 

that I played for England in my Reachmedowns," 


Oh boy, that'll slay them at Lords and Old 
Trafford. 


How about one for the hem-handed son of the 
toil ? | 


Well, I sec it something like this. A short 
fellow in a cloth cap, his face Lined by a 
6. 
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- Rumpelstiltskin 


Vertigo 


Rumpelstiltskin 
Eupnoris 


Vertigo 
Footloose 


suphoria 


Vertigo 


Runpelstiltskin 


Kuphoria 


Footlocse 


- 


Rumpelstiliskin 


Footloose | 
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wél1, it’s 4 good notion, but it scems o trifle 
Torecd. 


(Ominously) How's that, Vertigo ? I think 
that you up-and-coming boys had better 
remember pho are the real brains behind this 
outfit, 


Oh, sure. Don't think I vas criticising or any- 
thing, I vas just going on to say that what the 
puolic needed as sole thins that vas forced, 
you knoy), something that will take them out of 
themselves. 


Yhst's O.X., then. 


T'1l run this one up the flag-pole and seo if 
anyone sclutes it. It's for the poor. A seedy 
roic in his combs sits at a desk, faced by a 
lint-ficed scezer vith a Saville Row suit, The 
scedy fellow's toes are sticking out of his boots, 
ong be twists a battered hat betveen his fingers... 
On the window of the office is the inscription 
"Dothebtoys linance Ca. ,We Lend from £10, £5 
£10,000 on your note of hind alone", 


Hi 


If it's on the window it would read “o ecnmmik 
syooehtob", 


Now then, don’ 
sounds as if i 


~s 


t let us be pec airy, Go on Boy,it 
t has possibilities, 


(in a sulky tone) He's not so clever, what sbout 
née tine when he sent cut oll those stocking ads 

which began "Do you want a stockingful for 

Christmas ?" He made the firm « laughing stock, 


We nad record sales that Ghristinss. 


For Christ's sake shut up squabbling, and cet 
On with the ad, 


Well, old flint-fsace is just throwing across the 
desk an enormous wad of fivers. Caption — " I 
dresut that I raised the wind in my Reachnedouns" 


Great, simply great . It has the right touch of 
fantasy, comoined with a possibility that every 
poer sod dreanis about, 


(Kindly) Yes, my boy, I must compliment you. ~ 
2oonks to you our ney series should be a great hit. 
they have everything - disnity, homely fun, 

punch, and polish. Let us drink to the success 

or Reachmedowns. 


(producing whiskey and glasses) Well, men, once 
hore itch Unlimited have shown their mettle. 

The best bréins, the best products, and ths 
lovwest—-paid vorkers in the business - an unbeatable 








+ aA be a great sub-headinge for the poster 
series. 


mpelstiltskin Yes, indeed. Well Gentlemen, I give you 

aa - 6 toast - To the underclothing of the oroles; 
to the glory of advertising; to the continued 
success of Itch; and to the fattening of our ‘ 
wallets, 


All Anen to that. 
(Curtain) 
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VALUS AND EXCHANGE VALUE 


ET TT co 


By J. D'arcy 


Wealth in Capitalist society is the sum of commodi ties, 
the commodity representing the cell form of Capitalisia 
containing Use Value & Exchange Value. 


Use Value represents the utility of an article which is 
eventually lost in.consumption. Exchange Value or Price is 
the A phn. in Which commodities exchange with each other. 
A commodity must be capable of being reproduced, and the 
cost of its reproduction is determined by the amount of 
time society spends on it, The kernel of the Labour Theory 
of Value lies in the fact that humsn labour is the value- 
forming material, provided th.t it is useful labour and that 
the Spent RY peannete are necessary to society. (Tho 
term ‘human labour’ and ‘socially necessary labour' for the 
present purpose may be treated as synonynous. ) 


Hunan labour is the coumon element of all commodities, 
and to Marx must go the credit for discovering the social 
character of that labour. This social relation mown as Valve 
existing betwocn the Various products of labour. 


Individual production, if there ever was such 2 thing, 
has lone sine¢ passed, and social productim is the rule, 
The sub-division of labour hes nede it impossible to trace the 
origin or the source of manufacture of any one commodity, or 
group of comioditics. No-one in modern society has any 
overall co-ordinated purposé in any field of production, 
whether it is the manufacture of motor cars, food, or the 
building of houses. By ‘co-ordinated', I mean that there is 
en overall schene which will aim at getting these products 


to the consumers, and interweaving the production between the . 
various groups of producers. This applies to every commodity 
in any field of production. No one produces for another, ; 


everyone produces for the merket, Naturelly, oroduction on 
account of this hes no set purpose apart from the market. 


Tt is often puzzling to wonder how, despite this plen- 
iéssness of productim, thet commodities exchange on the basis 
of the cnowmit of labour tine spent om them by society. 
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Looking at & desk no one cen tell how much socially necessary 
labour time is contained in it, and yot this imst be found 

if we ore to get behind tho erneral law affecting the sale 

or exchenge of commodities. 


socially necessary labour time is the inportent qualifi- 
cation made by Marx when he discusses the labovr time theory 
of valuc. Sone of the crities of Herx nissed tho importance 
of this and accused him of saying that the more time society 
spends on the production of any commodity insu facto the more 
Valuable it becones. 


sdciully necessery labour tine mneens the average time that 
is spent in eny field of production or distributim for the 
manufeeture of sny article. For exanple - 2 very old example, 
if coul were transferred from the Kent coslficolds to. the 
Newoastle coxlfiolds, the cost of society's tine used up in 
the transpict of that cval could not be added ty the product, 
beeanse thet would have beon wnhecéssary labsur as cosl can 
be obtcined in Newesstlc. again, if some croup of Capitalists 
decided to orect a foctory on the island of Tristan da Cunha, 
or some other rcmute island, soy fur the nanufacture sf 
textiles, the gost of the textiles produced would net heve 
& groator value ov accuunt of the cost of shipment, handlin 
ana other transoort charges, for the sbvivus reason, that the 
everige practice of producing textiles is in concentrated 
industrial creas with all the attendant services of railways, 
routs, cte.. Jdgain, althvuch this exawple may be open ta 
Some question, if a firm docided ts build hansen cabs drawn 
by horses t3 repl ce taxi cabs, then aport fran the novelty 
value (which would sson wear sff) the soci-l tine spent on 
these ould oe quite valucless, os this com odity fernsoart) 
by hursedremn cérrisgée is obsglete, aid is nut used by 
socicty. The socially necessary labour tine gust teke into 
consideration the things which society now does and the 
methods which if uses, in tho cmrse uf its average warking. 


This average working, raises anothor question and that 
is whether by using the latest nechinery the value of the 
roduets produced by the most hichly develuped machinery is 
ese then those praduced by old machintry, because the tine 
spent on the former is naturally less. The cnstver is that 
#¢ have to take the average throughout the whole field of 
roduction. In the catl nining industry throughout the world 
the nethucs of extracting cual vary fron ‘working narrot' 
scans by hani, to exploiting huge feces by cotl cutting 
machinery. The hand-cut col is nut nore valuable, end in 
any case, the entire pvroctcticn wf coal eanaut be carricd 
on by hand, neither can it be carrice on entirely by machinery - 
therefore the average nean is ¢ mixture betiern the tis. 
again, if we tosk ten firms with varying decress of efficiency, 
sey from 1-10, then the oaverce@ vould be 5, which is the 
micdle course. 


Sucially necessary labour tine is the substsnee of Value, 
¢ or conversely, Value has fur its substance enbsudied sr 
Gungenled labour. 


Value has not existed for cll tine; it is « social relation 
and Ganseguently it is determined by socisl cunditiuns. The 
obvisus guestiun is whut kind of a sucial relstion is Value? 


os 
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And what kind of social conditions bring it into existence ? 
The answer to these questions is to be found in its substance 

- congealed (or erpensad) labour power. Congesled labour 
power represents the activities of men en gage in production, 
which is social. The sub-division of labour hes destroyed 
individual production, so any commodity must contain an 
assortment of different kinds of human industrial activities, 
which manifest themselves in the final product. Leaving . 
aside, for the time being the part played by nature in 

the field of production, what we are actually doing when we : 
exchange commoditits is exchanging different kinds of human 
labour, So Value therefore consists of the process of relating 
one man's labour to snother man's labour. This Aelia set de 
can only exist in a society Which is concerned with this rela- 
tionship because it has to measure the time, duration and 
ilies of this Social labour, and its method of doing this 
is mhen the different kinds of labour congealed in the multi- 
farious commoditics parace themselves on Fhe harket. Remember, 
things exchange with each other for two reasons, because, first 
they are different (that is qualitatively) and secondly, in 
proportion to the labour power congealed in them (that is 
guantitatively). 


Reverting to the desk, let us attempt to trace its origin 
as far es is reasonably possible, The tree-feller when he 
cut wood was in all probability, wnavare that he vas cutting 
it for the desk. Hc charged his time, or his boss did, and 
onc must bear in mind that surplus value is included in socially 
necessary labour time, and consequently the surplus product. 
He sells it to the timber merchant; the timber merchant machines 
it, dries it, uses coOrteain machinery, and after taking into 
consideration 11 his costs, sells it to the wood factory. 
Already you can see the hundreds of processes which are cmbod- 
ied in this, even at this stage. The wood factory fashions 
it into « desk, together with hundreds of other desks ond 
possibly other office furniture during the period of manufacture. 
ne selis it to the retailer: the retailer warchouses it sand 
arrenges for its storage, display, and advertisement. The 
retailer then calculates his time, and eventually the product 
is sold to the consumer. Whilst each of the individual basic 
producers could give you their costings in relation to the 
pureh.se of timber, manufceture, and its ultimate marketing, 
they could not give any data which would truly represent the 
amount of socially necéssary labour spent in the Re uit, for the 
simple reason that there ore processes such as transport, 
machine making, coalmining to make machinery, and in fact the 
whole nuclear chain of social productive relations, over which 
he hes no control. 


And yot, when the desk appears on the market, it will 

declare the low of its origin and confront any other commodit 
with its inelicnable right to be exchanged in proportion to the 

Boatat ty necessary labour contained within it. Goods will 

alyoys Tind their value, in the samc way as water will always 
rind its level. Remember the desk is a finished product, ready : 
for finsl consumption and consequent extinction. Not all 

roducts arc in this catcgory. The wood in the desk may have 

ormed the substance of a whole chain of comnoditi as. 


Now this mysterious power of the cormodity to confront 
others and exchange in given proportions was describcd by 
crx as the ‘fetishism of the commodity’. Their mysterious 
power to join men together apparcntly determines man's social being. 


FO 








happens is -— there is a relationship of things to other things 
With mankind looking on and not participating. Society is the 
force which brings the various types of labour together. This 
force yorks quite independently of the individual will of nen; 
it Causes, in the first instenee, people to york for Gach 
other on -the basis of prinitive communist production; in the 
second instance (in Capitalist production) each person apparent- 
ly works for himself, and the manner in which he obtains the 
product of other people does not Ssetm to him to be attributable 
0 the social character of their labour, but to the peculisrit- 
ies of the product itself. There scems to be certain mystical 
qualictiés about the products in Capitalist society which pre- 
determine their oxchonge in certain proportions. So lone as 
production in the past was directly socialized it was subject 
to the decisions end directions of socicty, Bverybaly tas 
conscious. of the need to work for each other, and consoquently 
the relations of the producers vere direct. Production was 
planned, and wider the control of society, There was no 
mystery about tht preducts. they cume into existence when 
society, through the direct participation of men, determined 
that thacy Would come into oxisttnee, and cach allocated to the 
other ond sub-divided the various tasks réaguired for their 

prod action, 
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Commouity production removes this. Individuals work 

independently of Gach other. Production becomes plan-less. 

end the relations of the producers hoy appear as the relations 
of products. when this happens it méans that society no longer 
controls its products, and is in fact no longer controlled by 
the social relations existing botieen the producers, So that 
the sotial pover in socicty, the relations between the products, 
rows over the hends of men. They follotv and do not lead. To 
Ne simple intelligences of the past centuries they seen to be 
divine powers, and to the enlightened centuries they seen 

to be the potjers of nature, The fetishism of o commodity is 
production where everybody is producing for a isarket, which 
nobody knows, and which, by some mysterious neans, nisunderstood 
by all except socislists, turns society upside down, controls 
men's lives from top to botton, and has in fact introduced 

an almost supematural criticisnof socialisn slong the lines of 
"human Hature’. Human noture arcuonts arise as a direct 
result of the fetishistic character of commodity prod uc tion, 


The exchanges Value or the price of a commodity is determined 
by its value and sithouzh the tyvo do not alvays coincide, in 
the general run this law ig pretty well observed. To take an 
cxanple -~ the tides rise and foll, there is high tide and low 
tide, but there 15 a certain moan level. Another exanplo is 
the hanjo string which is fixed between two points. When the 
finger plucks the string; we cannot deternine the vibrations 
but wo know that they are governed by the fixed string. The 
Vibrations represent supply and demand. Now everybody knows 
when goods are searee prices rise, and the reverse happens 
ywnen they are plentiful. But the siarting off point for the 
rise or the fall is the Value of the article to begin vith. 
Supply and demend are tro fluetusting forces, and sonuwhere 
dlong th. line they eventually balanee Gach other and can 
cxert no influence one way or other. When this paralysis occurs, 
when supply is cegusal to denend, we are bound to rely upon 
Value to cxpress the price. There arc other factors influenc- 
ing exchange Value, and if you reneuber. the famous statenent 
by Marx in Valuc Price and Profit. that ‘soods exchalive al 
their value cxcept where monopoly conditions exist’, you will 
SbG FHat appesr to be permencnt exceptions to this rule. In 


France and ungicnd Flour ror the Dakine OTF pread 15 Ssupsigisceda, 
which neans that bresd is, for the tine being, sold below its 
value in these countries. On the other hand, petrol and 
cigarettes, carrying us they do an Excise duty, are sold above 
their value. In the normal competitive running of free Capital- 
ist production these things would be sold at their value, as 

they are in other countries, particularly America ond certain 
parts of the Continent, but they are able to be sold above 

their value in this country because the Government enjoys a 
monopoly of their préduction. They are able to do this because 
of certain historical and exceptional circymstances. There is 
no substitute for petrol or cigarettes or alcohol. Capi talisn 
naturally cannot run on monopoly any tiore than it can run on 


subsidy. , 


It should be made clear that when we talk of goods being 
sold below their viluc, we do not mean that ey are being sold 
at o loss. Renembex that socially necessary labour also contains 
the unpaid labour uf the worker, sa that when goods sre sold 
below their value it usually means that they have not realised 
the average rate of profit. In relation to my earlier montion of 
the intensity of labour, it showld be remeubecred that discussing 
socially necessary labour time, a skilled worker, or skill itself 
no natter what its degree, is fhe compression of 2 whole serics 
of simple processes crystalised in the final skill, so that in 
fact skilled labour is simple labour intensified. 


The nost famous, or infamous section of the exchange of 
comoditics is the exchange of the conmodity labour poyer - the 
ability to work, which observes the same Lavs Epeyee ae its 
production and re-production as any other comuodity. née value 
of the labourer is determined by his cost of re-production. 

The greater smount of socially necéssary time spent on training 
hin for 2 necessary job the more valuable he becomes. This 

again is subject to the lavs relating to obsolete mothods of 
production, obsolete products, and obsolete skills. For exanple 
Capitalist society has spent thousands of pounds in the training 
of certzin kinds of Aeronautical experts. The sdvent of the 
rocket and other discoverics have rendered their skilis obsolete, 
which weens they are valuclcss. A bank manager requires a 
pro LAnges training and has to carry oa heavier responsibility 

han a bricklayer, therefore Bank Managers have more value. 
University students training for careers require lots of social 
time spent on their studies and gencrally command higher salaries 
alviays boaring in mind of course, that What they are doing is 
socially essential. As in the case of other cotmiodities it does 
not follow thet when these varivus professional skills, such as 

ank managers, architects or chenists, offer thensel ves for sale 
in the labour merket, they autonatically receive their valis. 
They are subject to the laws of supply and demand, and in general 
having no strong Trade Union movenent to enforce their value, they 
tend tv lag behind. 


In discussing the ro=-production ¢d the worker in his particular 
job, this is two-fold. Re-production in the family sense, as he 
as to be born, and re-prdduction in the technical sense, his 
social training. Always renenber that labour power is the one 
connodity which produces more thon its cost of re-productison. The 
accunulation of Capital is based on the fact that with the social 
rovwth of the means of production, the social surplus grows apace, 
his accunulated labour of the working class serves °s Sapital 
to tees future generations of workers. This, as 42x DUIS it, 
is indeed the dead hand of the past weighing heavily iike un alp 
on the body of the living and nind. 
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In the Cctober "Forun", Comrade Trotzan occupied 4¢ colwans 
to put his ¢riticisis of statements nade about rent tontrol. At 
the end of it the resder way still wonder exactly what Comrade 
Trotman proposes that the party should do about rent control. 


First let us rekove some confusicn created by Comrade Trotman. 
He criticises an “urticie written by te: Tair enough. But he also 
: refers to a statenent that was drafted for the 4.C. by the Edit- ' 
orial Committee, and discussed and approved by ths #.C. before 
cireulation as an 4.C. document. He does not nention the fact of 
the #.C.'s responsibility. 


Conrade Trotman alleges that the H.G. statemers contains an 
entirely false inpuendo that Comrade Hayes is a “crypto-Labourite". 
the innuendo is entirely in Conrade Trotman's imagination, not in 
the 4.C, staverient. no much so that in orien to back up his 
charge, Coftirade Trotran attributes to the statenent words that are 
not there. Comrade Trotuen denies that Comrade Layes "Supported 
the tabour Party" - but the ,.C, statement Goss not say, or imply, 
that he did (or that ke supported the Tories). What it said was 
that Vonrade Mayes’ declared support for the Hent Control Acts 
"wouid in fact san opposing both the Tory rent polity and the 
labour rarty Pent policy." 

fhe point is of impertance, for if soneane surmzests that the 
o.P.G.B. shouie declars ita support for a reforr, tac idea nust 
be that the mensure in question is goings to be of practical use 
to the working clasa now: but what present practical use could 
there be in asking for something to which the Labour Party and 
Tory rarty are opposed? (also the Liberal Party). 


TO 6 


Comrade Trotuan objects to a Sentence in the 3.0. statenent 
which reads.- “byven if we assume that naving to vay rent arrears, 
but being ble to pay them utter the duc date, is 2 material viv 
antageerse"s SO He works off the jibe thet I wouLd not be so com- 
placent 1f I hed been threatened with eviction for arrears of 
rent. A silly argurient; @lso two-edged. but what about the words? 
when the #zditorial Uorhittee drafted the statenent, the inpention 

- was to convey by "raterial nadvantace", “inportant Advantage", and 
presumably the members of the 2.0. Actepted it similarly. It is 
& quite com-on, dictionary use of the adjective “naterial". 


fe jibe about coriplacency is siily because it inplics that 
if sareone who is threntened with evietion opposes Pica: Trot= 
nan's Vlews on Rent Control, he (‘'rotman) will give up his case. 
(He oritted to taxe the precaution of asking about memhers of the 
5.0. who are threatentd with aviction. ) 


The arzunent ea L880 two-edged. Ine kousing reforners have 
found by experience (anticipated as long ago as 192% by G.D.EK. 
Cole in "Rents, Hings and Houses") that if the Governnent keeps 
rents very low they increase the nunbsr of dilapidated and sTun 
Houses. If T ALE need tixe vonrade Trotman right gey that if he 
head contracts tube ulosis or sone other diséenss through living 
in an in < meeeane he Malate se oF Rent Control, ke would not be so 
complacent about that ABPClt. 


It is, however, Sil irrelevant to the real question whether 
the Perty should declare its support for rent cortral, deleyed 
evictions, etc. 

Comrade Trotuan's next point is ancther allege quotation. 
Comrade Wwroimnan writess= 
; "Ye are told that the party ‘wes opposed in princivie to 

supporting DeToris '. Hote here the unobtrusive use er the 
past tense. Courdée Hardy should have told us the position 
today, unchangec since 1910 when Conference ass sorted that 
our i.?.'s would support refornus on their “OT LG6 « This is 
barily oppobition.in principl.." (xy emphasis 


Sow note what the 4.0. statement actually con 
Which the words “wis opposed in wrineiple to SUppe 


na | 





hRined and fron 
ting reforris" 
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tae fetrey USGU BOL LoS the SteanG Tieat it Was opposed 
to having 2 programme of useless social reforns but 
Should have a programme of reforms held to be of 
benefit to the working class. The Party took the 
Stand that it would have no immediate denands, It 
repudiated in principle the S.D.F,. policy of inrned- 
iate denanda (one of which incidentally was for low 
rented houses). suong the rensons why the Party was 
opposed if principle to supporting rcefor.s were that 
to do so wouid aGiea reforuists into the ranks of 
the Perty and subricrge its socialist objectave." 

(ny enphasis) 


Comrade Trotnman's belief that the L.G. statenent was phrased 
to cover up the past tense is due again to his iriagination. The 
Party did not chenze its policics in 1910 and decide henceforward 
to support reforiis. So the reasons why the Party rejected having 
§ reforn programme were equally valid in 1904, in 1910, and right 
up to date. What happened was that in 1910 the &.C. defined the 
Party's unchanged policy, in relation to the position of 2 Party 
dev. Taced with a neasure actually before him in a eapitalist 
dominated House of Cormons, The policy was not a chAinge, and it 
did not mean announcing advance sunport for a reforr or adopting 
i progranne of reforna, 


The statenent on the natter issued by the 5.0. in August 1911 
contained the statenent:= "The §.0. therefore 4as sinply upheld what 
has been the policy of the Party since its forvation." 


On one point the ..l. statement of August 1911 was narrowly 
specific. It said thet on a reasure in the House of Uormons about 
which the question of voting oarese, the position would heve to be 
that "the co.1iplete Measure would first have to be drawn up to avoid 
our being held responsible for, or expected to help, any fraudulent 
neasure', 


It is in the light of this that the reference to Conrasle Mayes! 
(and Comrade Trotnan's) desire to announce advance Support of Kent 
Vontrol will be scen to be very much to the points. The statenent 
of 1910 (5.5. Feb.1910) did not deal with that situation at all. 
That it did deal with was what a socialist H.P. should do 1z¢ prcs- 
ented with a cut and dried Bill in Parlianent. The statenent in 
the Web. 1910 S.c. envisaged the situntion that the capitalist 
parties in Parlianent ray initiate "nexsuresthat nay coriceivably 
contain some small advaritage for the working class." Wot, it will 
be observed, & campaign, or measures, to be initiated by us. 
incidéntally, the answer was a very cautious attempt to foresee a 
future possible situation, and the way socialists micht instruct 
their delerates in Parlianent to act. 


so if Vourade Trotman now wants the Party to change its line 
and dseclare support for a reforn on housing or rent control, he 
cannot bring it within the policy of the Party as defined without 
cChenge in 1910, 


Corirade Trotiuan objects to ny article "“Jeononica of Rent Control" 
(S.5. April 1957) because it did not deal with the curront question 
of decontrol. ihy should it? It was not neant to: other writers 
were dealing with that. Its purpoge was to examine how rent con-= 
trol arose snd whet were its offects for workers and capitalists. 

i consider that it is a useful aid to understanding to see how 
something began and developed. Doesn't Comrade Trotuan? 









fhe &.C. statement on Rent Control had ointed out that a 
Change which reduces the percentoge of his wages that the workers 
spend on rent Neceesnrily raises the percentage spent on other 
things. Vonrade Trotman does not deny this, but he saya that he 
cannot see the significance of the explanation rane in the 4.C. 
statement. That. explanation pointed out that the cxse for the 
Zarty declaring its opposition to increased rents is just as much 
& cease to declare our support for other reform proposals, includ- 
ing subsidies to reduce the price food, clothing or travel, 
——e <2 














and not be drawn also into the others? 


Conrade Trotnan gives sone figures. He takes the case of 
workers whose rent is cut from 22 to £1 and whose wages remain 
unchanged at £10. 


‘ But where and when did a government do this? In my article 
I showed how the 1915 governnent, in furtherance of a governnent 

_policy of restricting wages in war-time, enacted legislation on 
evictions and then rent control as a means of allaying workers’ 
discontent and as a neans of dissuading then from taking full 
advantage of Labour shortage to press for higher wages. The evi- 
dence seens to be conclusive that the rent control policy then, 
and in thé second world war and after, did help to dissuade wor- 
kers from pressing their advantage. 


This is, of course, the centre of the whole issue. The 
Party view has always been that it is on the industrial field 
that the workers can use organised struzxgle to naintain and 
pind ee real wages whenever conditions are to some extent fav- 
ourable. 


The Party hus consistently supported that line. Govern- | 
nents oppose it and have used re t control as 2 propaganda weapon 
to undernine the workers' determination over the Wage issue. One 
of the ways in which it has done this is by dividing the workers 
into #roups, some with controlled or council houses at very low 
rents, others with council houses at higher rents, some in decon- 
trolled houses or furnished apartments at extrenely high rents. 
This has been a means of creating friction and divided views on 
wore issues, 


Comrade Trotuan says that pressing the wage struggle is in- 
consistent with the "Iron Law of "ages". Indeed it is, but here 
again it is Comrade Trotnman's imagination, not anything in the 

‘£.0, Statement or hy article that gave any support at all to the 
"Tron Law of Wages". 


: Comrade Trotnan says that the Party ought to be telling the 
workers to fight for more pay, but also onght "to tell them to 
resist the decontrol of rents or any other encroachnents on their 
living standards", 


Will Conrade Vrotran tell us what exactly he means by the 
latter? We are to tell the workers to struggle against Tory or 
Labour government or local council policies of rent raising. 
What exactly does Comrade Trotman envisage telling them to do? 


Whatever it is, I hope it will be more useful than what 
Comrade Trotman told the workers in his Forum drticle. As 
against ny view thet the workers should strugrle on the indust- 
rial field, Comrade Trotman gloonily disnissed the possibility 
that, with rents rising, workers could force up wages. Here was 
Comrade Trotnan:- 

"We do not wish to be prophetic, but we think it extremely 
unlikely. With the present incrense in unemployment the reverse 
is to be expected." 


He went on to nention the “unprecedented step" of the gov- 
ernnent vetoing the 3% agreement for Health Service staffs 
‘(this sort of thing is not unprecedented, incidentally). In fact 
this did not happen. The Health service staffs, far from swall- 
-owing Conrade Trotman's view that it was hopeless, persisted in 
their strugg#le, including their overtine strike, and in due 
course they got more than the withheld 3%. And wages in other 
industries have also risen, including the engine.rs' settlement. 


Whet is harnful, of course, is anything which weakens work- 
ing class unity and determination by encouraging the idea either 
that the industrial strurglie is useless or that it is less nec- 
essary secause of rent control and other reforms. 
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In the current issue, and in the preceding one, reference is 
nade to the controversy aroused by the tditorial Connittee's reply 
to "W.B. of Upton Park" in the February 1910 Socislist Standard. 


We believe that the cocunents relating to this controversy 
have a very real bearing on similar, though fortunately slighter, 
controversies in the Party today. In any event, they are of 
historic interest and define what has been the party's pocition on 
reforns and reformisn since its inception, ‘We are therefore 
reproducing the docurients in full in this and the subsequent issue. 


Hditorial Connittee 


1. iteply to Web. in February 2910 Socialist standard. 


W.B. (Upton Park) asks, what would be the action of a nem- 
ber of the 5.P.G.B. elected to Parlisnent, and how would he main- 
tain our principle of "no conmpronise'? 


By conpromise we understand " political trading", the “one 
* * one principle" for example (see first page). The Socialist 
nenber of Parliament (while in the ninority, of course), would 
advance the interests of the working class by caustic and enlight- 
ening criticiso of capitalisn in all its manifestations-political, 
industrial, educational, etc., etc. He would take every opport- 
unity that offered to use this higher and well-heard platform as 
a means of spreading Socialist understanding. 


His presence, backed, as it nust nesds be, by & wide-awake 
electoreate (suggestive of nore to cone and the threatened "end 
of all") would in all probability evoke the initiation, by one or 
other of the @apitalist parties, of measures that nay conceivably 
contain some small advantage for the working-class. Mow intell- 
ectueal vitality requires the continual absorstion and digestion 
of new facts as they occur. So with Socialism and proletarian 
polities. The 8.P.G.B3. is always ready to consider new facts and 
phases when these present themselves, and therefore the question 
of whether Socialist representatives should support any such 
Neasures in rarlisnent, is one that we do not, in January 1910, 
pretend to answer. ‘We can only say as to this, that as we progress 
and new situations srise, our mernbership, ever guided by the rev- 
Olutionary principle of NO COMPROMISE, by our gensral understand- 
ing of Socialism and the requirenents of the greatest interest of 
the working-class, its emancipation, will DEMOCRATICALLY direct 
the action of its representatives. ach new situation, will have 
to be faced and Socialist action be decided upon the nerits of 
the case. Neanwhile we may not claim rank with the Pope or Old 
Licoore, and it should be understood that there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion upon a nattcr that, at the present stage, is only 
of secondary importance. Our work to-day is to teach our fellow 
toilers their position and show them the indispensable steps they 
rust tske to win freedom. — (Bd. "S.5.'") 


2. The "Open Letter" 












SOCTALIST STANDARD, 1910, concerning the Question "What would be 
the Action of & Weber of the S.P.G.8., elected for Parlianent? 
COMRADES , 

The discussion on the above subject at the recent Annual 
Conferences of our verty was attended by a comparatively small 
number of its uembership. Hence we the undersigned deen it nec- 
essary to use this neans of bringing our position to the cognis- 
ance of the bulk of our nembership. 


16. 7 


CONS1Ger tTNat 1H its essentials it contradicts our declaration ofr 
principles, 


We hold that such reply in order to be consistent with our dec- 
laration of principles should contain no statements of a speculative 
character, but merely refer to our Declaration of Frinciplies, as the 
basis 3f our tactics and policy, according to the positive knowledge 
and exkperiencs we possess, and the said question should therefore he 
answered in that light, 


Looking at the question from that standpoint it is decidedly 
beside the nark to speak of "Measures that may conceivably contain 
some small advantage for the working-class" or of our being "always 
ready to consider new facts and phrases when these present then- 
pelyos," or “there is roon for difference of opinion npon a natter 
that at the present stage is only of secondary inportance", 


AS We are not prepared to give such replies concerning our att- 
itude towards reforns and palliatives from platform and press, there 
is surely no reason why we should suggest that when our menbers enter 
Parliament they way possibly depart from our present position of no 
COnpromMise,. 


But if on the other hand we as a Party hold, as several menbers 
alleged during the afcrenentioned discussion, that we have besides 
our “"prinary" object viz., Socialisn, sone "secondary" objects, which 
we, however, "keep in the background", then in order to be consist- 
ent we are bound to anend our Declaration of Principles and add to 
it the pain items of reforns and palliatives which we consider we 
should have to support when proposed in Parlianent. The attitude of 
supporting reforns or palliative measures on certain occasions in 
Parliament is tiore confusing and therefore far nore dangerous than 
the out-and-out policy of reformers advocating such neasures and 
enbodying them in a progranrie fron the very outset. 


We deny altogether that a nember of our Party is elected to 
Parlianent for the purpose of taking part in any kind of lezisiat- 
ion, whether by voting for it or against it. According to our 
Declaration of Principles the object of the working-class must be to 
obtain control of the political machinery and the S.P.G.B. advocate 
Parlianentary action as one of the possible means of achieving that 
end. That is possible only when the majority of the workers are 
revolutionary class—conscious, In the meantine the representatives 
of the 8.P.G.B. can only, in the words of the first portion of the 
reply referred to, "advance the interests of the working class by 
eaussic and enlightening criticism of capitalisn in all its nanif- 
estations, political, industrial, educational, ete., etc." We fail 
to see that such criticisn can possibly include our supporting neas- 
ures. that may be brought forward by any section of the capitalist 
class. 


fo us it is clear that all capitalist lefislation is enacted 
for the purpose of keeping the capitalist system run smoothly in 
harmony with the econotiic developement and the fact that the capit- 
alist class in pursuance of such legislation are compelled to dig 
their own graves is certainly no reason for our supporting then 
through their measures and thereby admitting that at least at tines 
they can becone benefactors of the working class. In face of the 
economic laws dotinating the capitalist systen the capitalist class 
are as powerless to interfere with the economic development as the 
working class. 


Those members of our Party who insist upon the possibility and 
necessity of our at tines supporting capitalist measures divide the 
same under four different headings namely: (1) Rise in wages and 
general improvement in the working conditions; (2) Saving of life 
and limb of workers; (3) Political neasures; and (4) Educational 
measures. 


Now concerning the first heading, viz, "Rise in wages and gener- 
al inprovenent in working conditions" we oust point out that while 
we as socialists recognise that the haggling for better conditions 
by the workers with their pasters epe.2ueye table expressions of the 
iv. ™ ; i atte ne 
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cébating of the working conditions between masters and wage-slaves 
constitutes action altogether apart fron the Socialist position 
which aims solely at ending the wage slave conditions of labour 

and not at mending them. In fact the attempts at mending such 
conditions are unquestionabdly detrimental to our only object, vig. 
Secialisn, which demands the most speedy abolition of wage slavery 
of the working class. And from our standpoint it is absurd to ad- 
mit the possibility of regulating the working conditions of the 
wage-Slave class by legislative enactnents, seeing that we insist 
that such conditions sre determined by three factors which defy all 
interference by legislation, namely, (1) the historically evolved 
standard of subsistence of the working class; (2) the law of supply 
and demand appertaining to labour-power like to every other connmod- 
ity, and (3) the amount of resistance on the part of the workers 
against the enercnchnent of the capitalist. If legislation can 
also play a part in determining the conditions of wage-slave labour 
then we must in future insist upon a fourth factor, namely capit- 
alist legislation, being added to above three factors. 


Now as to the second heading viz., saving of life and linb of 
workers, we hold that a Socialist Party has no nandate to stand for 
the saving of life and linhb of the workers under capitalism. Such 
attitude is indeed sufficiently sentinental as to attract a number 
of class-unconscious workers of the emotional type who for the 
purpose of the Social hevolution would only represent a most dan- 
geerous elenent of the working class. 


Considering that in this country alone every year the capit- 
alist systen demands quite a hundred and twenty thousand victine of 
wounded and killed in the course of their enploynent, a Socialist 
Party would have its hands pretty full, were it to pursue as a 
"Secondary" object the saving of life and linb of the workers. 
Besides, what is to be done "for the workers" must of necessity in 
the last resort be left to the discretion of the capitalist class, 
who, having the physical force of society at their command, can 
Make or Mar any Seasure, even if supported by the Socialists. 


Coming to the third heading, viz. political measures, we obs- 
erve with the ¢reatest apprehension that menbers of our Party state 
that "as Socialists we are compelled to support such political 
measures as universal suffrage without property qualification and 
the Kefsrendum. It is also alleged by these members that we must 
stand for the principles of Democracy under capitalism. Now these 
views ars decidedly against the Socialist position. If “universal 
suffrage without property qualification and the Referendun" were a 
part of our Principles, we should have to admit that Soclalisn can 
be achieved only if the capitalist class are prepared to fully en- 
franchise the working class and to also count their votes, espec- 
dally when A Majority of ther: have become Socialists. Such posit- 
10m i8 worthy of reform parties such as the §.D.P., I.L.P., and 
Fabian Society, but is certainly contrary to the Principles of the 
S-2.G.B., which Party declares for the capture of political power 
by any means that the working class can enforce. 


And regarding the fourth heading, viz., educational measures, 
it is & weak and illogical argum nt to allege that the workers are 
dependent for their enlightennent as to the Socialist position upon 
the capitalist class. It must not be forgotten that the capitalist 
elass for the sake of kseping in hartiony with the development of 
Capitalism are compelled to open up ever new avenues of education 
to the Proletariat, But even if they were able to withhold such 
mecessary education at will, the economic and political pressure on 
the workers would always outweigh the most bitter measures of pers- 
ecution and boycot the capitalist class may think proper to enforce 
against the working class. And to admit the capitalist class to be 
tHe benefactors of the working class, because they are compelled by 
the ccononic development to weaken their stronghold, can only tend 
to efface the bitter hostility against the capitalist class requir- 
ed fron the working class to finally vanquish their most deadly 
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able to enforce and aduinister after being passed with our aid, 
secing that the capitalist class alone control the physical force 
required to uphold or ryunder nugatory any neasure that may be passed 
by the majority in Parlianent? 


AS soon as the capitalist class would find out that we adnit 
having to support certain legislative measures, they need only div- 
ide thenselves into a nunber of factions, each adopting as its obj- 
ect one of the measures we nust on our confession support, thus 
keeping us busy in backing up their legislation to such an exten 
that we should find precious little tine to pursue our object, viz. 
Socialisn. 


If it is absurd to talk about suspending the class war it nust 
be equally absurd tc insist that there can be a suspension of host- 
ility to the capitalist class by supporting some of their measures. 


During the discussion of the subject at the Annual Conference 
it was pointed out that owing to the conplexity of the capitalists 
systen it nay be necessary for the workers to support capitalist 
measures. Yet with all the growing complexity of the systen the 
economic developrient enfvrcesall the time the hostility between the 
exploiting and the exploited class. Here we devote many long spee- 
ches from our platforn and numberless columns of our press to show 
the tendency of the workers ever getting poorer and the shirkers 
continually growing richer, and on the other hand we talk glibly 
about conceivable advantages for the working class. 


In conclusion we sw up the position as follows:- We cannot 
5ce Our way to support any pronouncenent that adnits the possibility 
of betterment in the conditions of the workers while they renain 
wage-slaves; or that alludes to the probability of the nmaster-class 
helping at times the working class in their work of enancipation 
thus throwing great doubts on the correctness of the statenent in 
our Declaration of Principles that "the enancipation of the working 
class must be the work of the working class itself," and finally we 
are unable to agree with the assertion that Socialists are sent to 
Parlianent to assist in legislation, instead of working solely for 
obtaining control of the political nachinery. 


If the foregoing arguments appeal to you support us in our 
demand for a Keferendum to revoke the said reply. 


Yours fraternally 


THS PROVISLONAL COMMITTEE for advocating the revocation of the 
reply given to W.B. of Upton Park, in the Socialist Standard for 
February 1910. 

(Here followed the seven names of the committee menbers) 


May 13th 1911. 
-0=0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 
CORRESPONDENCES 


The Party and Rent Control 


Dear Comrades, 

It would be interesting to know what Conrade Trotman is 
really after. At the present tine the Party can only take a 
philosophical attitude to rent control —- Whether it supported 
rent control or not, it is powerless to take any action. Is the 
idea that if the Party had representatives in Parlianent, it 
should support rent control? By that time this question may be 
as dead as the dodo. ftiven supposing that it had representatives 
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hypothetical situations), if 1t supported rent control, it would 
be drawn into 811 the corollary positions, of advocating that 
landlords should be given an allowance for cost of repairs, that 
rents might be raised by a given anount (how much or percentage), 
that some cr all houses should be taken over by the state, or 
that solitary tenants of six-rooned rent-controlled nouses should 7 
be conpelled to take in sub-senants, and so on and so forth. 


These are not problens for Socialists to deal with, rec- 
ognising as we do that the whole housing problem is a problen of 
apitalisn, and can only be soived by its abolition. 


Comrade Trotman says we should tell workers to resist the 
decontrol of rents. We right just as logically ask then to 
agitate for lower prices (much the same thing), chenper bread, 
free wilk, more public lavatories, and so on. 


Incidentally, some workers find themselves in opposition 
tc rent control, ¢.@. those who are technically "landlords" and 
who have let part of their mortgaged houses to tenants whon they 
nay consider no longer desirable for one reason or another, e.g. 
whose habits nay have introduced dry-rot and danp-rot, but who, 
under the present ront-control legislation cannot legally be 
turned out. Such worksr-owners feel quite vicious about at. 
Conrade Trotman would, I gather, have no syopathy with these 
unfortunate worker-landlords. . 

Yours fraternally, 
Rs Ws 





FORUM Bog. es 





The next issue of "Forum" will be pwrblished at the end 
of March. Contributicnse shoulda be sent to the I1.P.J. Committee 
at Head Office, if possible by the 1st of March. 

The next issue will include an article on Philosophy by 
Comrade Coster; further documents relating to "W.B. of Upton 
Purk"; Engels on the wages systen, and other articles. 


Hditorial Comnittee 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 4/- for six issues, 7/6 for twelve issues, 
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both post free. Subscriptions should be addressed to the I.P.d. 
Committee at Head Office. 





Printed and published by the Socialist Perty cf Great Britain, 
52, Ulaphan High street, London, s.W.4,. 


